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rather than those which may occur in our involuntary system. I 
may be mistaken, but it seems that for most experimenters their sub- 
lime faith in the pulse or volume curve's revealing to us the kinds 
and types of feelings is partly due to a failure to consider this very 
expressive or affective character. They seem to trust to fortune that 
somehow organic sensations, or 'common sensations,' and feelings 
are identical. On the other hand, the tentative scheme recently 
offered by Bailey 2 does not make clear to me that there is any dis- 
tinction between feeling and sensation. 'Kinesthesis,' 'ccenesthesis' 
and 'somesthesis' are terms for bodily activities to which phases of 
feeling states can be referred. As I understand the author, however, 
this 'melange of sensibility' which he is describing has no particular 
reference to feeling as the affective as distinguished from the sensa- 
tional factor of experience. The Wundtian use seems to me true 
introspectively, and an indispensable consideration, in danger of 
being overlooked even by those who adopt Wundt's own method of 
experimentation. 

My method of introspection may be stereotyped, and I may be 
guilty of uttering intrinsic absurdities, but the conviction above set 
forth is strong, that feelings, to be described, must be described by 
bodily attitudes or incipient tendencies to adjustment which in some 
way characterize the feeling experienced at the time. I am guilty 
of the further heresy of not believing that so-called organic reactions 
promise as much as do skeletal reactions toward a future workable 
classification of feelings. Further still, I do not see the intrinsic 
absurdity in believing that feelings can not be localized, nor confined 
to nor connected with organic sensations only, nor that the same 
structural reference must be used for different persons who experi- 
ence the same kind of feeling. For example, different persons may 
employ different sets of muscles to express the emotion of joy. The 
kind of coordinated adjustment need not differ, though the localiza- 
tion, which is immaterial, may. I have tried to give more detailed 
reasons for this general point of view, however, in another place. 3 

Charles Hughes Johnston. 
Dartmouth College. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

An Introduction to Logic. H. W. B. Joseph. Oxford: The Clarendon 

Press. Pp. viii + 564. 

This book is professedly an introductory work and intended for be- 
ginners. It would seem to the average reader to be exceptionally unfitted 

2 This Journal, Vol. III., p. 708. 

* ' Harvard Psychological Studies,' Vol. II. 
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for such purposes. The author has attempted to escape the reproach of 
dryness, which is proverbial in books of this character, by introducing 
controversial matter. Something may be said for such a method, but 
there are serious objections to it, for this subject at any rate. In the 
first place, it puts most emphasis upon disputed points, whether they are 
of the first importance or not. Again, in the work before us, a good 
many of the discussions are intricate and it is doubtful whether many of 
them would have much interest for the student. Most of them would be 
interesting to one who knew something about logic, but as a means for 
getting him interested it leaves almost everything to be desired. It 
would be much sounder psychologically to utilize existing interests than 
to try to create new ones which would have little intrinsic value for the 
average student. If the beginner can be made to see that logic has some 
value in solving problems which really exist, there is some hope of getting 
him interested, but to recommend it to him as a means for understanding 
disputes which do not concern him is seemingly a waste of time and 
energy. It is hard to see how controversial discussions can establish a 
right to very much attention in an introductory work. 

Some notion of the extent of the discussions of a few points in this 
book may be indicated by the fact that forty-four pages are devoted to 
the predicables, twenty-two pages to intension and extension, eighteen 
pages to the reduction of the imperfect syllogistic figures. The more 
abstruse discussions are usually so separated from the rest as to be easily 
omitted, but even then these questions are given a disproportionate 
amount of attention. 

One prominent feature in this book is the constant reference to Aris- 
totle with a view to the correction of logical tradition. On many points 
his interpretation of Aristotle is at variance with tradition ; in such cases 
his reasons are usually stated clearly and concisely. By way of exception 
may be noted his translation of the name of the eighth category. S/«k, 
as ' state ' instead of the more usual ' possession.' The latter is, no doubt, 
inaccurate, but the former calls for a justification which the reviewer 
failed to find in the book. It is true, the author prints in parallel col- 
umns the traditional Latin table wherein habitus corresponds to fyeiv, 
but that is certainly not sufficient justification for the use of ' state.' 

Another interpretation which might be disputed is that in which he 
represents Aristotle as making the distinction between universal and 
other judgments one of quality and not one of quantity, though he does 
admit that Aristotle often lays stress on the quantitative implications of 
the contrast between particular and universal judgments. His interpre- 
tation supports the contention that a logical whole is not a collection of 
individuals and has certain obvious consequences with regard to the doc- 
trine of the syllogism. 

Another noteworthy point is his emphasis on the Aristotelian list of 
the predicables, definition, genus differentia, property and accident, as 
against the later substitution of species for definition. The extended dis- 
cussion of the predicables is one of the most interesting in the book, but 
it is not in place in an elementary work. 
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These few examples must suffice to suggest his treatment of Aristotle. 
His position on the main questions of logical doctrine is indicated by 
the names of those to whom he acknowledges indebtedness, Sigwart, Lotze, 
Bradley and Bosanquet; and as he is writing an introductory book he 
makes few attempts to break new paths. In the main he is in agreement 
with the conclusions drawn by those who follow these writers. 

He is emphatically opposed to what he regards as excessive formalism 
in logic, to the view that would ' exclude from logic any consideration of 
forms or modes of thinking which are not alike exemplified in thinking 
about absolutely every subject.' His later contention that ' so intimately 
one are the differentia and the genus that though we refer different 
species to the same genus, yet the genus is not quite the same in each,' is 
of a piece with this. Space does not permit a detailed discussion of the 
many points he raises, but a few other characteristic positions may be 
noted. One of them appears in his treatment of the negative, as opposed 
to the view represented by Keynes, for example; he holds that the nega- 
tive has no meaning at all if it has not some positive meaning. The 
negative term he regards as legitimate when the positive term is attribu- 
tive, but a term that goes beyond the ' universe of discourse ' (which 
phrase he pretty consistently avoids), a term which is infinite, he regards 
as a mere figment of logic. Keynes would reply that you give it a mean- 
ing in the act of denying its meaning. 1 

From the conclusion adopted by the author follows his objection to 
the representation of the law of excluded middle by the form ' everything 
is A or not-4 ' and the limitation of the validity of obversion to cases in 
which not-y has a positive meaning. Like Sigwart he reminds us that if 
not-y is quite unlimited in range and includes everything whatever except 
y, it will not follow that because x is y it is not also not-y. 

As might be expected in view of his opposition to ' excessive formal- 
ism,' he does not include a treatment of symbolic logic. Whatever his 
own position, it would seem to be incumbent on the writer of an extended 
introduction to include some discussion of so important a subject. The 
logic of relatives is also neglected. Only one third of the book is devoted 
to induction, and the treatment of fallacies is relegated to the appendix. 

The book as a whole is well knit together and certainly not without 
value, but it can not be recommended as a text-book for beginners. 

Adam Leroy Jones. 

Princeton University. 

The Recitation. Samuel Hamilton. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 

& Co. 1906. Pp. 369. 

This book, as stated in the author's preface, " is neither a profound nor 
an exhaustive treatise on the recitation. It is only a series of easy lec- 
tures on the subject prepared for young teachers." While there is little 
need in view of the nature of the subject for profound treatment, it is a 
question whether there is sufficient justification at present for a book 
which does not attempt to cover the subject comprehensively. This may 

1 ' Formal Logic,' p. 54. 



